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CONSERVATION  OF  RESOURCES:  A  GROWING  PROBLEM  FOR  AMERICANS 
“The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fullness  thereof’’,  psalm  24,  1 


Why  this  Newsletter:  The  purpose  of  this  Newsletter  is 
to  give  some  background  material 
for  this  complex  problem  of  resource  conservation  and 
development,  to  stimulate  interest  and  action  in  this  im¬ 
portant  area,  and  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  issues  involved 
in  current  legislative  proposals. 

The  Resource  Picture:  Ours  is  a  rich  and  fruitful  land. 

In  a  century  and  a  half  we  have 
moved  from  the  position  of  an  "underdeveloped”  nation 
to  that  of  a  nation  whose  technical  development  defies 
description.  For  years  we  have  taken  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  for  granted.  This  we  can  no  longer  do.  For  the 
sake  of  our  children  and  grandchildren,  and  for  our  well¬ 
being  today,  we  must  practice  the  stewardship  principle 
in  the  field  of  our  resources. 

A  measure  of  our  resource  use  is  the  fact  that  in  1950 
each  person  in  the  United  States  consumed,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  18  tons  of  materials.  This  material  base  for  our  high 
standard  of  living  included  14,000  poimds  of  fuel,  10,000 
pounds  of  building  materials,  800  pounds  of  metals,  1,600 
pounds  of  foods,  5,700  pounds  of  total  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  800  pounds  of  nonmetallics. 

One  example  of  the  way  in  which  our  resources  are 
being  depleted  (by  constant  demand  for  their  use)  is  shown 
in  the  field  of  soil  erosion.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  as  he  left  April  25  for  a  tour  of  the 
"dust  bowl”  reported  that  13  million  acres  of  land  are 
now  damaged  by  wind  erosion  with  the  poorest  prospects 
in  50  years  for  water  supply,  because  runoff  from  mountain 
snow  is  less  than  average. 

GROWING  CONCERN  FOR  CONSERVATION 

In  the  last  50  years  the  conservation  movement  has 
been  one  of  the  most  heartening  developments  on  the 
American  political  scene.  Among  many  conservationists 
there  has  been  a  deeply  religious  and  democratic  motiva¬ 
tion  as  they  have  worked  to  promote  a  sense  of  steward¬ 
ship  and  a  belief  that  the  country’s  riches  are  to  benefit 
the  many,  not  the  few. 

First,  the  religious  motivation  is  unmistakable,  as  in 
men  like  John  Muir,  or  in  L.  H.  Bailey  who  published 
The  Holy  Earth  in  1915-  A  modern  student  of  the  con¬ 
servation  movement  says  this  of  the  religious  motivation: 
"Mingled  throughout  with  the  careful  ecological  studies 
of  soil,  plant  and  animal  life  was  the  sense  of  awe  before 
the  works  of  God,  before  the  orderly  mysteries  established 
by  His  benevolence.”  If  we  today  follow  the  tradition  of 
many  early  conservationists,  then  "to  preserve,  protect 
and  defend  the  heritage  is  an  act  and  obligation  of 


worship.” 

Second,  political  leaders,  natural  scientists,  pro¬ 
fessors,  government  career  workers  and  others  brought  to 
the  conservation  movement  a  concern  based  on  economic 
and  political  considerations.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot,  and  others  talked, 
wrote  and  acted  conservation  and  dramatized  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  necessity  of  conserving  our  re¬ 
sources.  Such  men  helped,  in  fact,  to  make  the  movement 
a  political  crusade. 

Third,  the  depletion  of  resources  resulting  from  two 
world  wars,  and  the  threat  of  a  third  world  war  have  led 
to  an  emphasis  on  conservation  based  on  security  grounds, 
^e  are  warned,  for  example,  that  the  quantity  of  most 
metals  and  mineral  fuels  used  by  the  United  States  alone 
since  World  War  I  is  greater  than  the  amount  used  through¬ 
out  all  the  world  in  all  of  history  before  1914. 

GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 

The  issues  involved  in  resource  use  and  development 
are  complex.  But  it  is  possible  to  select  certaiq  important 
principles  to  follow  in  the  passing  of  judgment  on  legis¬ 
lative  proposals  affecting  natural  resources. 

1.  Resources  should  be  used  with  an  eye  to  the  future 
as  well  as  to  the  present.  "Using  resources  today  is  an 
essential  part  of  making  our  economy  grow. . .  Hoarding 
resources  in  the  expectation  of  more  important  uses  later 
involves  a  sacrifice  cost  that  may  never  be  recouped.  . . 
But  following  a  course  of  conservation  which  weighs 
economic  factors  carefully  is  very  different  from  the  eat, 
drink  and  be  merry  philosophy  which  sees  no  point  in 
judicious  self-restraint  and  no  cause  to  be  concerned  with 
our  children’s  welfare.”  (President’s  Material  Policies 
Commission).  We  should  learn  to  "use  without  using  up.” 

2.  Resources  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many,  not  for  the  gratification  of  the  few.  This  principle 
is  in  keeping  with  our  religious  and  democratic  beliefs. 

3.  Our  resources  are  closely  interrelated,  and  use  or 
misuse  of  one  resource  affects  all  others.  This  interrela¬ 
tionship  is  seen  particularly  in  the  multi-purpose  use  of 
the  national  forests.  The  forests  are  a  source  of  timber; 
a  grazing  area  for  livestock;  source  of  water  supply;  a 
recreation  area  for  nature  lovers,  hunters,  fishermen.  The 
needs  of  lumberman,  rancher,  tourist,  hunter  and  many 
others,  divergent  as  they  may  seem  at  times,  are  identical 
insofar  as  safeguarding  the  forest,  soil,  and  water  re¬ 
sources  are  concerned. 

4.  Conservation  of  our  own  resources  is  also  related 
to  the  welfare  and  development  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Depletion  or  inadequacy  of  some  of  our  own  resources 
coupled  with  abundance  in  other  areas  of  our  economy 
points  to  a  realization  of  the  need  for  mutually  beneficial 
trade  relations  with  other  nations. 

5.  There  should  be  an  encouragement  to  find  new  and 
better  ways  of  doing  things. 

6.  There  should  be  awareness  and  avoidance  of  the 
danger  to  dramatize  the  need  for  conservation  by  linking 
it  to  military  considerations.  The  need  to  use  resources 
wisely  does  not  depend  primarily  upon  military  commit¬ 
ments  or  danger  of  war.  Resources  must  be  seen  as  a 
trust,  to  be  used  with  a  sense  of  stewardship,  not  as 
material  to  be  guarded  well  so  we  shall  be  strong  in  war. 
To  preserve,  protect  our  resources  is  an  act  of  worship. 

7.  The  march  of  progress  and  technology  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  values  that  beauty  and  its  contemplation 
have.  In  the  words  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision  written 
by  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  *'The  concept  of  the 
public  welfare  is  broad  and  inclusive.  .  .  The  values  it 
represents  are  spiritual  as  well  as  physical,  aesthetic  as 
well  as  monetary.  .  .” 

ISSUES  FACING  CONGRESS 

At  present,  the  Congress  must  deal  with  a  great  many 
problems  and  proposals  involving  these  conservation 
principles.  Among  the  issues  to  be  resolved  are: 

Are  consumers’  interests  in  conflict  with  producers’ 
interests  in  the  regulation  of  natural  gas? 

Who  is  correct  in  the  conflicting  claims  of  public  versus 
private  interests  in  the  development  of  water  and 
power  resources? 

How  can  the  diminishing  supply  of  water,  particularly 
in  the  southwestern  United  States,  be  conserved? 

What  is  the  place  of  soil  and  timber  conservation  in  an 
agricultural  program? 

How  should  the  gas,  oil  and  mineral  rights  in  the  public 
domain  be  developed? 

How  can  we  safeguard  Indian  lands  and  rights? 

Is  there  a  necessary  conflict  between  aesthetic  values 
and  the  march  of  progress?  between  nature  lovers 
and  sportsmen  and  reclamation  authorities? 

What  will  be  the  future  role  of  atomic  energy  in  this 
whole  resource  conservation  picture?  What  is  the 
public  interest  in  relation  to  public  or  private  de¬ 
velopment? 

What  are  the  implications  of  piling  up  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  surplus  foods  and  fibers  without 
their  full  use  at  home  or  abroad? 

This  Newsletter  will  not  attempt  to  deal  with  all  of 
these  problems,  but  will  concentrate  on  a  few  of  the 
issues  most  currently  under  consideration  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  in  the  public  eye:  the  water  power  controversy 
over  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  and  Hell’s 
Canyon,  the  controversy  over  natural  gas,  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  oil  for  educational  amendment.  We  hope  to  carry 
further  news  of  conservation  issues  in  future  Newsletters. 

WATER  RESOURCES  AND  POWER  DEVELOPMENT 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project:  The  closely  related  ques¬ 
tions  of  water  resources 
and  electric  power  are  very  much  before  the  84th  Con¬ 
gress. 

Two  projects  are  particularly  worth  attention.  One  of 
these  is  the  proposal  to  build  and  maintain  the  "Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  participating  projects’’  (S.500). 
This  is  a  project  for  the  comprehensive  development  of 
water  resources  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  and  includes 
plans  for  storage  dams,  electric  power  development  and 


irrigation.  The  States  participating  in  thi  s  proposal  are 
Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

S.  300  is  an  authorization  bill  to  start  certain  projects 
and  to  initiate  a  study  and  survey  of  further  projects  which 
may  take  50  to  75  years.  On  March  30,  1955  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  reported  favor¬ 
ably  on  S.  500.  Eleven  Senators  supported  the  bill  as 
reported.  Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger  of  Oregon  approved 
with  reservations,  while  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  of 
California  disapproved. 

The  Senate  opened  debate  on  the  measure  April  18  and 
approved  it  April  20  by  a  vote  of  58-23«  The  bill  does  not 
appropriate  money,  but  authorized  projects  that  will  cost 
about  11.6  billion.  Appropriations  have  yet  to  be  made.  I 
The  measure  now  goes  to  the  House  where  hearings  have 
been  held  on  similar  measures  but  where  no  floor  action 
has  been  taken.  It  is  likely  that  this  Colorado  River 
project  will  face  stronger  opposition  in  the  House. 

S.  500  has  four  principal  purposes  or  provisions: 

1.  To  authorize  six  storage  reservoirs,  five  of  which 
will  have  hydropower  plants. 

2.  To  authorize  twelve  participating  irrigation  projects. 

3.  To  recognize  by  conditional  authorization  21  addi¬ 
tional  projects. 

4.  To  recognize  that  the  works  mentioned  in  this  bill 
mark  only  an  initial  phase  in  a  comprehensive 
development  of  the  Colorado  River. 

Issues  Involved: 

In  the  controversy  over  the  bill  there  is  no  issue 
between  private  or  public  development  of  power  in  this 
region.  The  power  to  be  developed  will  be  high  cost, 
and  the  market  is  limited  and  not  likely  to  be  profitable. 
Hence  private  utilities  are  not  seeking  to  develop  power 
resources  here. 

There  is  no  partisan  issue  involved.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  the  States  affected  generally  support  the 
project.  Two  of  the  strongest  opponents  are  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel  of  California,  a  Republican,  and 
Senator  Paul  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  a  Democrat,  with 
Senator  Neuberger  of  Oregon,  a  Democrat,  leading  the 
opposition  to  the  Echo  Park  section  of  the  project.  The 
chief  issues  are  these: 

1.  California,  which  is  party  to  a  1922  compact  that 
allocates  the  amount  of  water  that  Upper  and  Lower 
Colorado  River  States  may  use,  fears  that  the  proposed 
projects  will  endanger  its  rights  and  endanger  the  water 
supply  for  its  rapidly  growing  population.  This  is  a 
highly  technical  legal  issue  which  will  probably  be  settled 
in  the  courts. 

2.  Conservationists  oppose  particularly  one  part  of 
the  project,  that  of  the  Echo  Park  Dam,  which,  it  is 
charged,  will  endanger  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument. 
To  quote  Senator  Neuberger,  the  Echo  Park  Dam  "would 
set  a  fatal  precedent  for  other  inroads  on  our  natural 
recreational  reserve  for  economic  purposes.’’ 

3.  There  is  concern  over  cost  of  project.  Senator 
Kuchel  questions,  among  other  things,  the  per-acre  con¬ 
struction  costs  for  irrigation,  estimated  at  from  $210  to 
$749  per  acre.  Senator  Douglas  in  turn  fears  that  actual 
cost  of  the  project  may  run  to  $3  billion  rather  than  the 
estimated  $1.6  billion. 

4.  Senator  Douglas  questions  whether  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  to  urge  public  power  development 
where  it  is  too  costly  for  private  development.  To  quote 
Senator  Douglas,  this  measure  will  be  "giving  to  the 
private  companies  the  rich  pickings,  while  pushing  the 
public  projects  away  up  in  the  mountains  where  there  are 
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inadequate  water  flows,  inadequate  power  facilitlrs,  and 
high  costs;  where  the  experiment  will  be  discredited  and 
will  be  regarded  thereafter  as  an  indication  of  a  failure  of 
public  power.” 

Senator  Catkins  of  Utah  speaks  the  views  of  those  who 
seethe  project  as  a  great  boon  to  this  water*hungry  section 
of  the  country:  '*The  program  has  been  under  planning  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and  an  eminently  sound  program 
worked  out  for  developing  a  vitally  needed  water  supply 
for  a  desert  area.”  Ue  also  quotes  a  leading  landscape 
architect  to  the  effect  that  the  project  will  still  leave 
"scenic  and  recreational  values  of  notable  importance 
and  of  nationwide  interest.” 

Proponents  believe  that ^  the  project  does  look  to  the 
future  and  the  development  of  this  area.  There  is  likely  to 
be  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  decided  advantage  to  the  region.  The  project 
does  have  in  view  utilization  of  precious  water  resources 
to  help  develop  a  rich  region.  The  cost  may  be  high,  but 
with  efficient  management  the  results  should  warrant  the 
cost.  Conflict,  however,  appears  in  efforts  to  satisfy  all 
interests  involved.  Those  who  want  preservation  of  a 
wilderness  setting  in  Dinosaur  National  Monument  do  not 
accept  the  view  that  Echo  Park  Dam  must  be  built.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  turn,  holds  the  view  that  its  water  needs  are  part 
of  the  national  interest,  and  must  be  respected.  The  high 
cost  per  acre  of  irrigation  features  in  the  project  is  also  a 
factor  meriting  attention,  as  is  the  high  cost  of  electricity 
to  be  generated.  One  conclusion  is  certain,  namely,  the 
project  is  a  good  example  of  how  complex  the  resource 
problem  is,  and  how  honest  and  well-informed  men  will 
differ  on  the  merits  of  the  project  as  it  now  stands. 

HELL’S  CANYON 


The  dispute  here  is  whether  one  high  level  or  three  low 
level  dams  should  be  built  on  the  Snake  River  on  the 
Oregon-Idaho  border,  and  whether  private  utilities  or  public 
funds  should  build  the  projects.  The  Idaho  Power  Com¬ 
pany  has  applied  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  a 
license  to  begin  construction  of  three  low  level  dams 
pi  anned. 

March  8,  1955,  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  and  29 
other  Senators  introduced  S.  1333,  a  bill  to  authorize  one 
high  level  dam  at  Hell’s  Canyon,  the  deepest  gorge  in  the 
country,  7,900  feet  at  its  maximum  depth. 


Issues  Involved:  The  basic  issue  involved  here  is  whether 
private  or  public  power  interests  should 
develop  the  project.  At  present  there  is  no  power  shortage 
in  the  area,  but  in  recent  years  industry  has  been  moving 
into  the  area,  and  there  is  a  large  and  profitable  market  for 
electric  power.  , 

Proponents  of  the  project  point  out  that  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  has  about  40%  of  the  country’s  potential 
hydroelectric  energy.  Such  public  power  developments 
as  those  at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  have  attracted 
private  industry  to  die  northwest  because  of  the  low  cost 
power  available.  Continued  industrial  development  in 
this  region  requires  an  increasing  source  of  low  cost 
power  and  a  comprehensive  development  of  the  Coliunbia 
River  Basin.  * 

Opponents  claim  that  Hell’s  Canyon  will  be  costly, 
much  more  so  than  the  cost  of  the  three  low  level  dams 
proposed  by  the  Idaho  Power  Company.  Opponents  also 
question  the  value  of  the  high  level  dam  as  a  means  to 
store  water  and  control  water  flow  in  the  river  basin. 
Opponents  also  dispute  whether  the  Hell's  Canyon  dam 
would  have  the  generating  capacity  claimed  for  it. 

Two  recent  Reporter  articles  are  of  interest  on  the 
subject:  Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  ”  ’Partnership’ 


vs.  the  Public  Interest”  (February  24,  1955);  Representa¬ 
tive  Harris  Ellsworth,  ’’Partnership  in  Power  And  the 
Public  Interest”  (March  24,  1955)- 

CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROVERSY  OVER 
NATURAL  GAS 

One  of  the  most  controversial  measures  in  this  field  of 
conservation  policy  now  confronting  the  Congress  is  the 
proposal  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938.  Spear¬ 
headed  by  Senator  Robert  Kerr  of  Oklahoma  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  Oren  Harris  of  Arkansas,  and  supported  by  the 
Administration,  the  amendment  introduced  (H.R.  4560) 
would  reverse  a  1954  Supreme  Court  decision  which  in¬ 
terpreted  the  1938  Act  as  conferring  authority  on  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  regulate  gas  prices  at  the 
wellhead.  It  would  re-define  the  term  ’’transportation  in 
interstate  commerce”  as  applying  only  to  gas  moved 
after  completion  of  all  processing  (that  is,  after  the  gas 
is  actually  in  the  pipeline.) 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee  has  contended 
that  if  the  Supreme  Court  decision  is  nullified  through 
passage  of  these  amendments  to  the  Natural  Gas  Act, 
’’consumers  had  better  get  ready  for  more  millions  on 
their  gas  bills.”  Leland  Olds  estimates  that  if  the 
annual  cost  of  the  natural  gas  field  price  per  cubic  foot 
should  increase  5^,  the  American  consumers  would  have 
to  pay  an  additional  158.1  million;  if  the  price  increased 
13^,  the  cost  would  mount  to  an  additional  |174.5  million. 

The  bills  have  been  referred  to  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  whose  Chairman  is 
Representative  J.  Percy  Priest  of  Tennessee.  Hearings 
began  on  March  22,  and  are  expected  to  end  in  late  April 
or  early  May.  In  the  Senate,  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  under  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  of 
Washington  expects  to  hold  hearings,  but  no  date  has  been 
scheduled. 

Supreme  Court  Decision  Questioned 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  question  held  that  the 
Act  was  intended  to  give  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
authority  to  regulate  the  wholesale  sales  of  natural  gas, 
which  were  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  but 
which  must  be  controlled  if  the  regulation  of  gas  sales 
over  which  the  States  do  have  authority  (after  they  enter 
the  pipelines)  is  to  have  any  meaning.  Supporters  of  this 
decision  maintain  that  such  regulation  is  essential  be¬ 
cause  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  gas  industry.  Despite 
the  large  niunber  of  producers,  once  pipelines  have  been 
laid  by  a  distributor,  he  cannot  pick  up  his  pipeline  and 
’’shop  around”  to  find  a  better  price  from  a  different  com¬ 
pany.  In  addition,  the  consumer  is  not  free  to  change  at 
will  from  gas  to  oil  or  coal  because  of  the  initial  expense 
in  stoves  and  heating  equipment. 

Proponents  of  the  changes  maintain  that  Federal  con¬ 
trol  is  discotiraging  to  natural  gas  producers  —  that  com¬ 
petition  would  provide  die  needed  incentive  to  find  and 
extract  new  sources  of  natural  gas.  The  nation’s  natural 
gas  reserve  has  decreased  in  recent  years,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  vastly  increased  consumption.  There  are  now 
26  million  consumers  in  43  states  —  and  the  industry, 
which  supplies  roughly  1/4  of  the  nation’s  fuel,  is  th^ 
sixth  largest  in  the  country. 

Producers  Deny  Charges  Of  Monopoly  ,  ^ 

Insisting  that  the  industry  is  not  monopolistic,  natuxdl 
gas  producers  point  to  the  fact  that  (1)  there  are 
producers  today,  no  one  of  whom  is  responsible  for  over 
3%  of  the  industry’s  output,  and  (2)  gas  is  in  competition 
with  coal  and  oil,  neither  of  which  are  subject  to  federal 
control.  They  further  maintain  that  regulation  of  natural 
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gas  is  a  first  step  toward  federal  control  of  all  fuel  in¬ 
dustries. 

Leland  Olds,  former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  now  with  the  Energy  Research  Asso¬ 
ciates,  a  division  of  the  Public  Affairs  Institute,  dis¬ 
agrees.  He  points  out  that  aldiough  there  are  4200 
producers,  two  companies,  Phillips  Petroleum  and  Humble 
Oil  (a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil)  hold  between  them  1/6 
(34  trillion  cubic  feet)  of  the  nation's  211.7  trillion  cubic 
feet  known  (as  of  1955)  gas  reserve.  He  further  comments 
that  competition  between  gas  and  oil  is  not  perfect  in 
every  case  —  for  many  gas  producers  (Phillips,  for  ex¬ 
ample)  are  also  oil  producers.  "This  means  that  Phillips 
Petroleum  as  a  producer  of  oil  agrees  with  Phillips 
Petroleum  as  a  producer  of  gas,  that  gas  prices  should 
not  be  so  low  as  to  force  a  reduction  in  competing  oil 
prices." 

*For  additional  information  on  this  topic,  the  editors 
of  the  Newsletter  suggest  that  you  write  to  Senators 
Estes  Kefauver  and  Paul  Douglas,  or  to  the  Energy  Re¬ 
search  Associates  (312  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  S.E., 
U'ashington  2,  D.  C.,)  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Senator 
Robert  Kerr  or  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana 
on  the  other.  You  might  make  your  views  known  to  Rep¬ 
resentative  J.  Percy  Priest  and  to  Senator  Warren 
Magnuson,  Chairmen  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Committees,  and  to  your  own  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentative. 

OIL  FOR  EDUCATION  AMENDMENT 
PROPOSED  BY  36  SENATORS 

On  January  27,  Senator  Lister  Hill  of  Alabama  re¬ 
introduced  the  "Oil  for  Education"  Amendment  on  his 
own  behalf  and  for  35  other  Senators  from  both  parties. 
This  bill,  S.  772,  would  utilize  revenues  from  oil  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  for 
federal  grants-in-aid  to  education.  It  has  been  pending 
before  the  Congress  in  one  form  or  another  since  1952. 
In  1953  the  Senate  approved  the  idea,  but  when  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  Outer  Con¬ 
tinental  Shelves  Land  Act  were  ironed  out  in  conference, 
the  Oil  for  Education  amendment  was  eliminated. 

The  Constitutional  Issue 

The  constitutional  issue  originally  under  discussion  in 
the  debates  about  oil  resources  from  the  submerged  lands 
—  both  between  the  tidelands  (land  exposed  at  low  tide 
and  covered  at  high  tide)  and  the  outer  continental  shelf 
(that  point  where  the  former  coastline  of  the  United  States, 
now  covered  by  the  ccean,  ends,  and  where  the  level  of 
the  ocean  floor  drops  steeply  —  beginning  at  some  points 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  shore,  and  at  others  over  100 
miles  out),  and  later  on  the  continental  shelf  itself  —  in¬ 
volved  both  states-versus-federal  rights,  and  fundamental 
conservation  principles. 

The  argument  centered  on  whether  these  resources  be¬ 
longed  to  die  states  or  to  the  Federal  Government  —  and, 
furthermore,  what  should  be  dcMie  with  resources  derived 
from  leasing  oil  drilling  and  production  rights  in  the  area 
involved.  Proponents  of  the  theory  that  these  oil  and 
mineral  resources  belonged  to  the  Federal  Government 
maintained  that  in  the  hands  of  the  States  the  rich  re¬ 
sources  would  be  exploited  for  private  profit,  without 
regard  to  (1)  long-range  conservation  and  national  defense 
needs  of  the  country,  or  (2)  the  best  possible  use,  in  a 
Ibroad  national  sense,  for  the  funds  derived  through  the 
.ih(9sing  of  mineral  rights. 
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The  situation  was  parallel  to  the  current  controversy 
over  natural  gas,  insofar  as  the  Congress  was  seeking  to 
set  aside  a  series  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  main¬ 
tained  unequivocally  that  these  resources  did  not  belong 
to  the  States  (just  as  in  the  Natural  Gas  situation)  the 
Congress  will  pass  judgment  on  the  validity  of  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  Federal  controls  on  gas  prices  should 
begin  at  the  wellhead  and  not  after  the  gas  enters  the 
pipelines.) 

The  83rd  Congress  settled  the  submerged  lands  issue 
in  favor  of  the  States  out  to  the  Continental  Shelf  but 
decided  that  the  revenues  from  resources  on  the  Shelf 
itself  belonged  to  the  Federal  Government.  Senator  Hill 
this  January  cited  a  Department  of  Interior  release  as 
stating  that  to  date  1150  million  has  gone  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  from  the  sale  of  leases  for  drilling  rights  alone. 
An  additional  |6  billion  is  anticipated  from  the  \%  roy¬ 
alties  on  oil  production,  which  has  not  yet  begun. 

The  Hill  Amendment  would  earmark  these  revenues 
"exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  national 
defense  and  national  security  through  grants-in-aid  to 
primary,  secondary  and  higher  education."  It  would  si¬ 
multaneously  bring  into  existence  a  12-man  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  for  National  Security,  to  devise  a 
plan  for  die  allocation  of  such  grants-in-aid  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  1,  1956. 

Bureau  of  Budget  Opposes  Hill  Amendment 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  which  asked  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  an  advisory  opinion.  On  March  17,  the  Budget 
Bureau  recommended  against  enactment  of  S.  772.  The 
letter  which  made  this  recommendation  stressed  the  Ad¬ 
ministration's  interest  and  concern  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  —  and  pointed  to  the  emergency  program  proposed  in 
the  Prejident's  Special  Message  on  February  8,  and  intro¬ 
duced  as  S.  968  —  plus  the  plans  for  a  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Education  —  as  indications  of  that  support. 

With  regard  to  oil  revenues  from  the  outer  continental 
shelf,  however,  the  Budget  Bureau  pointed  out  that  "This 
income  may  fluctuate  from  year  to  year  and  there  is  not 
necessarily  any  direct  relationship  between  the  revenues 
that  will  be  so  derived  and  the  financial  needs  of  educa¬ 
tion."  Feeling  that  a  long-range  program  on  a  financially 
sound  basis  was  called  for  in  the  field  of  education,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommended  against  enactment  of 
S.  772. 

No  hearings  have  been  scheduled  as  yet  for  Senator 
Hill’s  proposal,  and  prospects  seem  slight  for  action  this 
session  of  Congress,  despite  broad  sponsorship  and  wide¬ 
spread  support  in  addition  from  educational,  farm,  labor 
and  civic  groups.  There  seems  to  be  some  merit  in  the 
Administration's  viewpoint  that  this  is  probably  not  the 
best  possible  long-range  means  of  coping  with  educational 
shortages  In  this  country.  However,  too  often  a  less-than 
adequate  program  is  rejected  and  in  its  stead,  there  is  no 
program  whatsoever.  Our  present  system  of  financing 
education  through  prt^erty  taxes,  as  wa**  discussed  in  a 
previous  Newsletter,  has  proven  inadequate  in  many 
areas  —  either  because  of  unwillingness  or  inability  of 
the  local  community  to  provide  the  funds.  The  oil  for 
education  amendment  advocates  conservation  of  America's 
most  precious  resource  —  her  children.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  diis  resource  will  not  continue  to  suffer  by  default. 


Supplement:  Current  Issues  Before  Congress 

Questionnaire-Cord:  "My  Reactions  to  FCNL  Woshington  Newsletter" 

Please  fill  out  and  return  to  FCNL.  We  need  your  comments. 
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Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation 


SUPPLEJffiNT  ON  CURRENT  LEGISLATION 


Does  This  Mean  You,  Too? 


"'7hy  don’ t  the  Friends  in  my  state  write  me  about  some  of  the  constructive  measures  supported 
by  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation?"  plaintively  asked  a  Member  of  Congress 
the  other  day,  in  talking  with  an  FCNL  staff  member,  "I  only  seem  to  hear  from  them  about 
UMTl  Aren’t  they  interested  in  anything  else?" 

Three  Months  to  Go... 


■jith  only  three  months  to  go  before  the  August  1st  target  date  for  adjournment,  Congress 
still  has  before  it  action  on,  among  other  things,  the  compulsory  reserve  and  pilot  UMT 
bill;  consideration,  in  addition  to  the  3  appropriations  measures  already  passed  and  signed, 
of  11  more  by  the  Senate  and  7  by  the  House,  including  foreign  aid  and  mutual  security 
measures;  aid  for  school  construction;  measures  involving  civil  liberties,  including  wire¬ 
tapping;  and  statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 

Last  Call’, 


At  this  vjriting,  it  looks  like  your  last  opportunity  to  express  to  your  Representative 
your  opposition  to  the  compulsory  reserve-pilot  UMT  bill,  H,R,  5297.  The  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  April  27,  by  a  vote  of  31  to  5,  with  one  member, 
Dewey  Short,  voting  "present".  The  Rules  Committee  on' May  3  decides  when  and  under  what 
rules  the  bill  goes  to  the  House  floor.  Chairman  Vinson,  in  line  with  the  steam  roller 
tactics  used  on  the  draft  bill,  is  expected  to  ask  for  immediate  consideration,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  five  vjeeks  hearings  have  just  been  printed,  the  revised  bill  was  not 
available  until  April  29,  and  members  of  the  House  not  on  the  Committee  have  had  no  time 
to  study  this  controversial  and  far-reaching  bill. 

Among  the  many  objections  to  the  bill  are  the  following:  (1)  coupled  with  the  four  year 
extension  of  the  draft,  this  bill  places  an  eight  year  mortgage  on  the  life  of  every  young 
mean,  who,  while  having  a  choice  of  which  branch  of  the  service  he  may  enlist  in,  does  not 
have  choice  whether  or  not  he  enters  military  service,  so  it  is  not  voluntary  in  any  genu¬ 
ine  sense;  (2)  it  initiates  a  pilot  UMT  of  6-months’  duration,  in  which  a  youth  under  19 
can  enlist  with  7^  years  obligatory  reserve  training  afterward,  but  which  the  Defense  Estab 
lishment  has  urged  be  expanded  and  made  subject  to  the  draft;  (3)  it  makes  the  army  a 
"prison"  by  providing  that  if  such  reserve  obligations  are  not  fulfilled  by  the  six  months 
trainee,  he  can  be  drafted  into  the  army  for  an  additional  2h  months;  (U)  it  gives  the 
President  a  blank  check  to  call  up  1,000,000  reservists  in  case  of  national  emergency, 
'.’dthout  further  action  by  Congress, 

U  N  Technical  Assistance  Cut 


Only  $6,5  million  was  finally  voted  for  the  U  N  Technical  Assistance  Program  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1955,  when  the  Congress  approved  the  conference  report  on  the  Second  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriations  Bill  on  April  20,  This  was  a  compromise  between  the  SU  million  voted 
by  the  House  and  $8  million  voted  by  the  Senate,  The  next  day  (April  21),  the  House  voted 
372-3  to  authorize  a  $1,3  billion  Navy  shipbuilding  program.  Included  v^as  authority  to 
build  another  super-carrier  at  a  cost  of  $200  million. 

Important  humanitarian  programs  are  soon  to  come  up  in  the  Mutual  Security  Funds,  U.S,  and 
U  N  Technical  Assistance  funds,  the  permanent  solutions  program  for  the  Office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  the  U  N  Children’s  Fund  (UNICEF),  and  relief  in  Korea  and  the 


Middle  East,  are  all  included  in  the  ^53. 5  billion  Mutual  Security  funds  proposed  on  April  | 
30  by  President  Eisenhower  for  foreign  military  and  economic  aid  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  | 
Mo  official  detailed  breakdown  of  the  S712, 500,000  requested  for  economic  aid  is  available, ^ 

House  Slashes  Exchange  of  Persons  Funds  ; 

A  cut  from  the  President’s  request  for  $22  million  to  only  $12  million  was  voted  by  the 
House  April  II4  for  the  International  Education  Exchange  Activities,  Of  the  $12  million 
approved,  only  SU  million  is  to  be  used  in  U.S,  dollars,  the  remaining  $8  million  to  be 
used  to  purchase  foreign  currencies  (thus  effectively  limiting  most  of  the  program  to  U.S, 
students  and  personnel  going  abroad.) 

This  cut  mil  drastically  reduce  the  number  of  foreign  students  and  leaders  which  the 
United  States  can  bring  here  in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  education, labor,  journalism, 
youth  and  community  activities.  One  of  the  Ih  members  of  the  House  who  spoke  out  on  the  ■ 
floor  against  the  cub  vms  Clement  J,  Zablocki  of  Yvisconsin.  Mr,  Zablocki  offered  an  amend-, 
ment  to  restore  S6.5  million  of  the  $10  million  cut,  but  this  failed  by  a  division  vote  of  ^ 
56  to  38,  vtiich  revealed  that  only  9U  out  of  the  14-35  Congressmen  were  even  voting  at  the 
time  this  important  measure  was  considered. 

On  April  27,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held  hearings  on 
the  appropriation.  Senator  H,  Alexander  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Senator  Karl  E,  Mundt  of  Sout'r 
Dakota,  and  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  vigorously  opposed  any  reduction  in  the  approp¬ 
riation,  Mr,  Nixon  said  that  if  any  program  in  the  information  field  was  indispensible, 
this  one  v/as,  and  he  stated  that  appropriations  for  it  should  be  increased,  not  cut. 
Prospects  are  that  the  Senate  may  restore  the  cut,  with  the  final  figure  being  determined 
by  the  Conference  Committee. 

Reciprocal  Trade  Bill  Awaits  Senate  Action 

On  April  26  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  approved  H.R.l,  the  bill  to  extend  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  three  years.  The  bill  now  gees  to  the  Senate  floor  for  final  action. 

The  House  has  already  approved  the  bill  (see  Newsletter  No,  139).  The  Senate  adopted 
several  compromise  amendments,  none  of  which  seriously  limits  the  power  of  the  President 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements,  although  several  are  restrictive, 

Samuel  Levering  Testifies  on  U  N  Charter  Revision 

On  April  I8  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  United  Nations  Charter  Subcommittee  resumed 
hearings  in  .'iashington,  when  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  testified,  while  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover  testified  April  21,  Hearings  will  still  be  held  in  one  other 
city,  in  the  New  England  area, 

Samuel  R.  Levering,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  FCNL  also  testified  on  April 
21,  A  significant  statement  from  his  testimony  reads:  "Frankly,  I  think  that  the  present 
U  N  Security  System  is  dead  and  will  never  be  used  again.  A  new  U  N  Security  System  must 
be  built,  based  primarily  on  disarmament  of  nations,  enforced  by  peaceful  means,,," 

Harrop  A,  Freeman  Testifies  against  the  Bricker  Amendment 

Harrop  A,  Freemari,  Professor  at  Cornell  Law  School,  and  a  member  of  the  FCNL  Executive 
Council,  testified  on  April  29,  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
against  Senator  Bricker’ s  proposed  amendment,  S.J'.Res.l,  to  limit  the  President’s  power 
to  make  treaties  and  executive  agreements.  He  stated  his  opposition  to  the  amendment  as 
stemming  primarily  from  a  belief  that  it  would  hamper  the  United  States  conduct  of  foreign  -j 
policy,  and  provide  a  roadblock  to  cooperation  through  the  U  N  and  other  agencies,  particu-, 
larly  in  efforts  to  achieve  universal  enforceable  disamament  or  to  advance  human  rights,  1 
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